RESTAURANT SMOKING POLICIES: KEEPING TEE VALUABLE CUSTOMER 


One issue raised by the public smoking debate is the 
extent to which cigarette smoking should be allowed in restaurants. 
Some argue for no restrictions; others maintain that smoking should 
be banned. Putting emotion aside, an accommodation can often be 
reached by recognizing that no single solution fits every situation. 
That is why the decision on restaurant smoking policy should not 
be made by broad legislative action. It should rather be left 
to the discretion of individual restaurant owners. 

Historically, restaurants have been permitted to determine 
many policies on their own. Customer preference has been the 
guiding principle. For example, in the past, many restaurants 
required men to wear a coat and tie. such a policy may have 
deterred some customers. Others liked the formality of a dress 
cocle. In each instance, the restaurant owner was in the best 
position to judge how well such a policy suited his or her 
customers. This same principle should be applied in setting 
restaurant smoking policy. 

Some argue for restaurant smoking restrictions by 
suggesting that non-smokers, exposed to other peoples' cigarette 
smoke (usually called environmental tobacco smoke or ETS), may 
suffer adverse health effects. There are some studies that make 
such claims; however, the soundness of these claims is questionable. 
Most notably, these studies have not actually measured ETS exposure 
but base their calculations on estimates of exposure mainly drawn 
from questionnaire data. Even if those studies had been properly 
conducted, the relative risk to non-smokers arrived at by this 
research is very small. In fact, the reported risk is so small 
that many experts believe that it may actually be reflecting the 
effect of other risk factors — such as dietary or occupational 
exposures. Moreover, even if one were to accept these studies 
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at face value, a comparison of the claimed risk from ETS with those 
reported for other substances is illuminating. For example, the 
relative risk of cancer associated with ETS, as calculated by a 
recent U.S. report, is actually lower than the risk found by a 
similar study for drinking chlorinated water. 

Those seeking a ban on restaurant smoking may also point 
to a July 1993 article in a prominent medical journal reporting 
that ETS is an occupational hazard for restaurant workers. It 
is important to note that this paper was not an original piece 
of research, but simply a review of six previously published 
articles on lung cancer rates among food service workers. Once 
again, none of the previously published studies actually measured 
levels of ETS exposure for food service workers. Moreover, the 
authors of the underlying studies acknowledged that their results 
might well be attributed to other risk factors such as stress, 
alcohol consumption, and exposure to general air pollution, radon 
or asbestos. It is also of interest that, according to the 
calculations of average nicotine levels in restaurants found in 
the above July 1993 article, it would take 150 hours for a food 
service worker to be exposed to the nicotine equivalent of a single 
cigarette. 


Setting aside potential health issues, there are very 
real economic consequences from smoking bans in restaurants. This 
has been demonstrated in American jurisdictions that have enacted 
such legislation. For example, Beverly Hills, California passed 
a smoke-free restaurant ordinance in April 1987; however, because 
local restaurants experienced a 30% loss of business, the law was 
repealed four months later. Proponents of smoking bans would likely 
argue that the Beverly Hills law failed because of the availability 
of restaurants that permitted smoking in nearby areas. However, 
the experience of another California city does not support this 
argument. San Luis Obispo is relatively isolated from nearby towns. 
A ban on smoking in that city's restaurants began during the third 
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quarter of 1989. Sales tax receipts for the fourth quarter .of 
1990 were off 26% compared to the prior year. At the same time, 
sales tax receipts grew by 2% in the remainder of the county, not 
effected by the ordinance. This data suggests that smokers are 
more inclined to dine out than non-smokers; research in Italy 
confirms that there are more smokers than non-smokers among 
restaurant goers. This finding is further- supported by a French 
survey showing that 76% of smokers but only 52% of non-smokers 
said that eating out was important to them. 

Economic loss association with smoking bans have been 
shown in other geographic areas as well. For example, the London 
Times reported that a pub in Sunderland, Britain, known as "The 
Smugglers”, had gone smoke free. Three months later, the pub, 
which had seen a 30% fall in sales resulting in lost profits of 
£14,000, abandoned the policy. Shortly after the no smoking policy 
was dropped, old customers returned and sales increased by 25%. 
Similarly, a survey of 300 restaurants in Los Angeles showed that 
55% lost income averaging a little over $11,000 month after that 
city's restaurant smoking ban went into effect. Additionally, 
one in six restaurants reported that restaurant workers had been 
laid off. 


In some cases, governments have mandated separate non¬ 
smoking areas rather than outright bans. Many restaurants owners, 
even in the absence of such legislation, have opted to establish 
non-smoking areas as a means of accommodating the desires of all 
their customers. In such cases, the restaurant owner determines 
the proper size for smoking and non-smoking areas based on unique 
factors such as customer composition and the configuration and 
ventilation patterns of the restaurant. Generally, separating 
smokers from non-smokers has been recognized as effectively reducing 
the exposure of non-smokers to environmental tobacco smoke. For 
example, a September 1993 article in the American Journal of Public 
Health , co-authored by an individual known for his opposition to 
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smoking, acknowledged: "Our measurements indicate that people 
sitting in the no-smoking areas of restaurants are exposed to 
substantially lower concentrations of environmental tobacco smoke 
than those sitting in smoking areas." 

Philip Morris recognizes that some people find tobacco 
smoke annoying; however, governments cannot legislate against every 
annoyance. Individuals should be encouraged to seek accommodations 
based on courtesy and mutual respect. Because restaurant owners 
are in the best position to assess their own situation, they should 
be the ones to determine the smoking policy for their own 
establishments. 
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